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SECONDHAND PRESSES, &¢., FOR SALE, 


Gordon Presses —(the regular Franklin), 

Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside chase; with steam 
fixtures, and good as new; price, boxed and shipped, 
$300. 

Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase; in good 
order; price, boxed and shipped, $225. 

Universal Press, 

Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; with fountain and 
steam fixtures; all in excellent order; price, boxed 
and shipped, $275. 

Liberty Press, 

Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; with fountain; in 

good order; price $225. 
Quarter-medium Globe Press, 
10x15 inside chase; with fountain and steam fixtures; 
first-class order; $190. 
Hercules Press, 
1OxI5 inside chase; in good order; $ 
Ruggles Press, 
Card and Billhead size, in perfect order; $90 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 

Improved; 744x124 inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75. 

Riehl Paper Cutters 

32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand-power; cost $400; will be 
sold for $200. This is the style preferred by book 
binders, and is in good order throughout. 

Also, 32-inch Riehl’s Excelsior Lever Cutter; cost $235; 
price $175; in first-class order. 

Plow-knife Paper Cutter, 


28-inch, wood frame; $20. 


Ruling Machine, 
Hickok’s Pennsylvania Ruling Machine; in fair order; 
price $100. 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One Boomer & Boschert Press, platen 23x30; in good 
order; price $125. 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Marble Imposing Stones, 
With stand and drawers, as follows: 
30 x 44_ inches, 2% * < 6618. 
6 x 40% ‘ — 2 inches thick, $18. 
os = ss $85. 


‘é > “ ss $15 
2 $15. 


Iron Imposing Surface 
22x28 inches, with stand and drawer; $15. 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 
Size of platen, 19 5; 2-roller; in good order. 
“ec “ec 5 ; ,. ‘“ 


sc “ec 


“ec se 


Lithographic Hand Presses 
Various styles and sizes. 


Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Power Shaving Machine and Saw, $200. 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18'%4; $100 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x224%; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 
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AMERICAN vs. ENGLISH PUBLISHERS. 

A case of the utmost interest to our publishers of books was 
decided by United States District Judge Blatchford, of the 
Southern District of New York, recently. It was an appli- 
cation of Dana Estes and Charles E. Lauriat, of Massachusetts, 
against John D. Williams and John W. Lovell, of New York 
city, to restrain the latter from publishing a child’s story-book 
bearing the title of ‘*Chatterbox.’’ The plaintiffs set forth 
that since 1870 James Johnston, of London, England, has been 
publishing and selling books especially adapted for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of children, containing in each volume 
Mr. 
Johnston claims to have been the first to use the word ‘‘ Chatter- 


box ”’ 


a collection of stories, poems, sketches, and illustrations. 


as a distinctive trade-mark for either children’s or other 


books. He assigned to Estes & Lauriat his right to sell his 


” 


‘¢Chatterbox’’ publication in the United States, furnishing 
them with the original stereotype plates on January Ist, 1880. 
The basis of the plaintiffs’ action was that the defendants, 
having knowledge of the long and popular use of the suggestive 
title ** Chatterbox,’’ nevertheless unlawfully used it to injure 
the business of the plaintiffs, by having printed books of the 
same style, size, character, and appearance of those issued by 
Johnston of London, and ~selling them under his title of 
**Chatterbox;’’ all of which allegations looked very grave 
until the other side was heard. 

On the part of the prosecuted American book-makers 


not holding a London or other foreign assignment, it was 





conclusively shown that the disputed title ‘‘Chatterbox’’ 
was used in London, for a child’s story-book, in the years 
1867, ’68, and ’69, by James McIntosh. Further, that another 
publication, intended specially for the edification of chil- 
dren, and bearing the name of ‘‘Chatterbox,’’ was issued 
by Wells, Gardner & Co., and D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York, in 1876, without any objections whatever from James 
Johnston of London. That Richard Worthington, Frank 
Leslie, and Hunt & Co., all of New York city, had published 
‘*Chatterboxes’’ at various times without any permit from 
Johnston, and that the defendants had sold the work, bearing 
the imprint of Leslie. Attention was called to copies of about 
twenty different ‘*Chatterboxes’’ published in this country at 
various times by different publishers. Samples of all the 
issues were handed up to his Honor, whose desk looked like 
the counter for juveniles in a bookstore just before the Christ- 
mas holidays. Finally, the defendants charged that Johnston, 
in making his alleged assignment, had violated the law of 
Great Britain, known as the ‘* Trade-mark and Registry Act.’’ 
After mature deliberation the Judge refused to grant an in- 
junction restraining the sale or production of ‘* Chatterbox ”’ 
literature, which is now as free as the air we breathe and the 
water we navigate. 

While Judge Blatchford’s ruling against Estes & Lauriat does 
not finally dispose of the dubious right of an English publisher 
to make an assignment of his copyright or trade-mark to an 
American house, it does put an end to the right of a British 
book-maker claiming exclusive rights in this country over a 
book or title of a book which he deemed of no value while it 
was a dubious experiment. In the ‘Chatterbox ’’ litigation 
was also evolved the very important circumstance that the 
alleged English trade-mark was not worth a rap in the United 
States until it was popularized through the enterprise and at 
the expense of the American public. James Johnston, of Lon- 
don, who claims that he invented the now-in-America taking 
title of ‘*Chatterbox’’ in 1870, strangely enough never sus- 
pected nor discovered its intrinsic commercial value until ten 
years afterwards, when the name had become so profitably 
popular in book-loving, book-buying America that it occurred 
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to Mr. Johnston to make an assignment of his rights in a trade- 
mark of which he was so surprisingly careless for ten long 
years. Had he transferred his rights to ‘* Chatterbox ’’ to an 
American house in 1870, when he was taking risks on both 
sides of the ocean, none of our publishers would have disputed 
his rights, though they were not well grounded, belonging, by 


inalienable right of priority, to James McIntosh, who used the | 


title for precisely similar publications in London, in 1867 
three years before Mr. Johnston tried his hand at the name. 


The plain though unpleasant fact remains, that James Johnston | 
which of | 
right belongs to James McIntosh, after it, as a trade-mark, had | 


” 


made the American assignment of ‘Chatterbox, 


been popularized and rendered intrinsically valuable in the 
United States by the enterprise of half a dozen firms of Ameri- 


can publishers, with whom Johnston no more dreamed of | 


interfering than McIntosh interfered with him in London. 


a - O— = -_ 


DOUBLE VICTORY FOR AN EDITOR. 


A very remarkable libel suit was that of the Delaware State | 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company against the Wilmington | 


(Del.) Every Evening, and against Mr. Croasdale personally, 
as the editor and the President of the ‘‘ Every Evening Pub- 


lishing Company.’’ ‘The litigation commenced as far back as 


1878, when an Lvery Evening editorial spoke of the Insurance | 


Company as a ‘‘rotten and worthless fraud,’’ a ‘‘rascally 
affair,’’ and a ‘* wild-cat company.”’ 


was surprised at the libel suit which was instituted in conse- 
quence of the publication. Mr. Croasdale was not a whit dis- 
mayed by the initiation of litigation; he continued his un- 


sparing attacks; but the case against the newspaper he directed 


somehow never came up. Term after term of court went by; | 


the plaintiffs not only deferred trial, but went so far as to pro- 


pose a compromise, which was indignantly rejected by Zvery 
Evening. Finding that the journal it had stirred up would | 


neither back down nor be coaxed down, the once injured, inno- 


cent Insurance Company abandoned the unpromising libel suit. | 
Here the matter would have rested had not Mr. Croasdale | 


been made of sterner stuff than his persecutors. 
turned the tables by bringing suits for libel against the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary of the Insurance Com- 
pany, who, in their entirely new and unexpected réles of de- 
fendants in a suit really instigated by themselves, brought fresh 


actions of libel against the ‘‘ Every Evening Publishing Com- | 


These somewhat 
complicated cross-actions were pressed to trial, resulting in the 
triumph of Every Evening, and defeat of the Insurance Com- 
pany. 

So far as Mr. Croasdale was personally concerned, his edi- 


pany,’’ and its President, Mr. Croasdale. 


torial course and the policy of his paper had received a trium- 
phant vindication, of which he and all journalists had good 
reason to be proud. Fortunately for his fellow-citizens, the 
A libel 


suit, or rather series of libel suits, so protracted and complicated, 


results of his labors and annoyance were not ended. 


attracted the attention of the authorities of the State of Dela- | 








Decidedly strong lan- | 
guage this; so much so that no one in Delaware or Philadelphia | 


He promptly | 
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ware, who, after a careful examination of all the facts, revoked 
the license under which the litigious Insurance Company had 
conducted business in Delaware; another lesson here for the 
numerous people who labor under the impression that libel 
suits against newspapers are always sure to turn out profitably 
to the plaintiff. Had the Insurance Company taken no notice 
of the attacks of Every Evening, allowing the public to judge 
between its merits and the newspaper’s harsh criticisms, it would 
not have suffered a series of crushing defeats and given an edi- 
tor a double victory. 


{ 
++ — 


THE PENCIL AND THE CLOTH. 
There is no good reason why the best of feeling should not 
exist between the pulpit and the reporters. Our excellent 


clergymen edify the enterprising chroniclers of transpiring 


| local events; in turn, the latter give accounts of the sermons and 
| evening talks of eloquent parsons that, through their medium- 


ship, reach a far larger number of people than the voice of any 
one man—aye, or of any one hundred men—possibly can do. 
Reporters, too, serve the best interests of the Church, irrespect- 
ive of denominational differences, by reports of religious con- 
ventions, conferences, and councils; all the more surprising is 
it, therefore, that serious trouble has broken out between the 
Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Cincinnati and the re- 
porters of the daily and weekly secular journals of that wide- 
awake city. 

The associated evangelical clergymen and the newspaper 
folks of the Queen City were getting on swimmingly, until a 
Presbyterian divine, the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, took 
umbrage at a head-line in the 7imes-Star. There had been 
to put it mildly—considerable commotion in one of the meet 
ings of the Evangelical Ministerial Association, in which warm 
though friendly verbal conflict Dr. Skinner bore a large share, 
and got the worst of the wordy combat. Somebody must be 
beaten in contentions of this kind, and the discomfited D. D. 
might—no doubt would—-have taken his set-back with resig- 
nation, had not his slumbering ire been roused to flaming wrath 
by the offensive caption, which was a trifle coarse; the repulse 
of Dr. Skinner being referred to, in big black type, as ‘* Skinner 
Skinned.”’ 

Whether true humility would have passed this by in silence 
or referred to it in a few sentences of forgiveness, it is not the 
province of a secular periodical to consider. Dr. Skinner called 
the attention of his clerical brethren to the alliterative head- 
line taking liberties with his name; he was in no forgiving 
mood. After setting forth and dilating upon his wrongs, he 
demanded the expulsion of the reporters, and their perpetual 
exclusion. There was not much charity and forgiveness in this, 
However, a majority of the assem- 
bled ministers thought otherwise; Dr. Skinner’s motion to 
banish the representatives of the press was carried. 

As the reporters were leaving the room the Chairman of the 
Association, the Rev. Dr. Hobart, felt that something was due 


but a great deal of rancor. 


to the gentlemen who were being expelled to satisfy the dis- 
pleasure of one man; so he bade the retiring representatives of 












































the press pause, and made them a pretty speech, in which he 
particularly wished them to understand that the Evangelical 
Ministerial Association had boundless confidence in their ‘* hon- 
esty and integrity.” The good man wanted to say more; he 
would have uttered even more flattering things, had he not been 
rudely interrupted by the impulsive and highly exasperated re- 
porter of the Cincinnati Commercia/, who cut the pleading pre- 
siding officer short with, ‘‘ We don’t want any taffy; we were 
simply attending to our business; you attend to yours, and let 
us go in peace.’’ Dr. Hobart sank in his chair of office with 
amazement; the exiles were actually defying him and his minis- 
terial brethren; and, though snubbed and beaten, were retiring 
defiant, with colors flying, like victors instead of vanquished. 
We shall not try to compute how much the public of Cincin- 
nati is losing, and the cause of religion in Ohio is suffering, by 
the interruption of the publication of the proceedings of the 
Of course there is a loss, 
Of course all are 
sorry that Dr. Skinner was skinned—even in type; yet, had 


Evangelical Ministerial Association. 
every right-minded person will admit that. 


that injured divine forgiven instead of harshly punishing his 
assailer, he would have won the hearts not only of all the 
Cincinnati reporters, but of the fraternity throughout the coun- 
try, and also have set a rare example of patience under suffer- 
ing, forbearance under injury. There is every good reason 
why the pulpit and press should be in accord in this country; 
therefore let us all hope that Dr. Skinner may right soon forget 
his figurative excoriation, and lead the way in inviting back the 
reporters. The gentlemen of the note-books and pencils will 
readily forgive, forget, and return to their duties of reporting 
the doings of exemplary good men. 
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PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual election for officers of this old Society took place 
at the hall, Sixth and Walnut Streets, on New Year’s Night, 
January Ist, the following gentlemen being elected to serve for 
the present year: 

President—Joseph S. Clark. 

Vice-President—Clifford Comly. 

Treasurer—Nathan S. Hales. 

Secretary—James Welsh. 

Assistant Secretary— William Hodgson. 

Beneficent Fund Committee—Charles Brigham, James Montgomery, 
Eugene H. Munday, William F. Lacy, Laurence M. Meyer 

Stewards, Northern District—L. L. Rudduck, Thomas L. Thompson. 

Stewards, Southern District—Geo. T. Knorr, Charles L. Crump. 

The expenditures during 1880 amounted to nearly $2,700, 
being mainly for sick and funeral benefits, and fur the relief 
of the widows and orphans of deceased members. 

A Committee of Arrangements, consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers, with Mr. William F. Lacy as chairman, was appointed to 
make suitable preparations for celebrating the Society’s fiftieth 
anniversary, on Saturday evening, April 9, 1881. 

The President announced that Thomas MacKellar, Esq., had 
accepted the chairmanship of an Honorary Committee, to act 
in conjunction with the Committee of Arrangements, to aid in 
replenishing the Society’s treasury, which has become reduced 
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by the regular payments for relief during the past fifty years, 
aggregating over $100,000. 

Unlike other beneficial societies, the members of the Phila- 
delphia Typographical, so long as their names are on the roll, 
are always entitled to benefits, and the Society is therefore 
never in a position to deny sick benefits to members, or death 
benefits to the families of members, by reason of their being in 
arrears for dues. This feature is, we believe, peculiar to the 
Philadelphia, and necessarily renders the Society’s payments 
for relief much larger, in proportion to membership, than those 
of beneficial societies operated under the three-months’ -arrear- 
age plan. 

From 1831 to 1860 it was the laudable ambition of almost 
every respectable Philadelphia printer, whether pressman or 
compositor, to join the Society as soon as he attained his major- 
ity. During and since the war for the Union, this pride of craft 
seems to have been, in a great measure, lost sight of; and the 
present generation of Philadelphia printers owe it to themselves 
0 revive it, that the Society honored by the membership and 
friendship of such men as Adam Ramage and Mathew Carey; 
Richard Ronaldson and Judge Bouvier; and, in our own day, 
by the benefactions of Godey, and Johnson, and Childs, should 
be continued in its career of usefulness, and started on its second 
half-century with a largely increased proportion of young and 
active members. 





== : 
INCONVENIENCES OF 
POWER. 

There is no longer any need of boasting of the power of the 
printing press; its potent influence is acknowledged in every 
quarter of the globe where dwell men that can read, no matter 
what language. 


SOME OF THE 


Tyrants have come to fear it quite as much 
as our patriotic native orators told us they would, on the re- 
curring Fourths-of-July all the way from 1815 to the outbreak 
of the war for the Union. 

While the printing presses make despots tremble, the malig- 
nant tyrants make it as uncomfortable as possible for the 
printers. The autocrat of all the Russias, whose life has been 
made uncomfortable for several years past by plots against his 
life, has waged, and is waging, a retaliatory warfare on news- 
papers and printers. His secret foes have corresponded with 
each other, and stirred up strife, through the medium of news- 
papers which the mighty Czar, with all his power, tried in vain 
to suppress; finding that editors and publishers, whose edi- 
torial rooms and publication offices were everywhere in general 
and nowhere in particular, constantly eluded the vigilance of 
his police, and tauntingly defied him by circulating their objec- 
tionable papers in his palaces, serving copies thereof in his pri- 
vate apartments. 

After much searching after, and persecution of journalists, 
it occurred to the Russian Emperor that newspapers could not 
be made without type and printers; he therefore had every print- 
ing office in St. Petersburg placed under rigid surveillance— 
a strict censorship which is still in force. The new system of 
preventing the printing of journals opposed to the irresponsible 
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rule of the Czar was inaugurated by compelling the printers of 
St. Petersburg to weigh their stocks of type and give the figures 
to the police authorities. Agents, delegated by the latter offi- 
cials, make the rounds of the printeries at irregular intervals 
and reweigh the type; should any be missing, the proprietor is 
forthwith arrested on the charge of having furnished the want- 


ing type to parties printing papers against the Czar. No excuses | 


or explanations are received. One unfortunate proprietor, whose 
stock of type was a few pounds short, in vain tried to account 


bad habit of carrying off pi and throwing it away. 
and contents were confiscated; he thrown into prison, and the 
lads who might have carried off the type placed under the 
espionage of the police. It is not a pleasant thing to owna 
Russia, at the present time. 
by conspirators desirous of issuing a paper; the owner of the 
abstracted metal, though entirely innocent and syffering pecu- 
niary loss, is punished as though he were the arch-conspirator. 
Under such oppressive conditions, printing offices are likely to 
diminish rapidly in St. Petersburg and all the leading cities and 
towns of Russia. 
-re- 
ENGLISH APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN 
PRINTERS. 


After a long, arduous struggle, the printers of the United 
States have uprooted the deep-seated prejudices of our English | 


brethren. 


answered by Washington Irving and James Fenimore Cooper; 


| 
Longfellow, Whittier, J. Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes covered over that contemptuous query with shame for | 
the countrymen of them that put it in cold-hearted contempt | 


for a young and struggling nation, with undying honor and | 
} on account of a broken-down constitution. 


glory for the American name. Having reluctantly, though 
sincerely, admitted our literary merit, the English people, 
speaking through their careful dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and 
quarterlies, carped at the bad typographic execution of all 
American books, unfairly ignoring the vital fact that our pub- 
lishers were placed at a disadvantage by having to provide 
cheap books for a vast number of people who could not, or 
would not, pay the extravagant prices for volumes that were 
readily obtained from the rich, limited circle of English readers. 
That our British brethren did some sumptuous printing—artistic 
work 
years has not been slow in acknowledging. Our good London 
friend, Mr. Hailing, has done wonders for the improvement 
and elevation of really artistic typography; his worthy efforts 
have always had, as they deserved, our warm commendation. 
As we, on principle, object to the mutual-admiration method, 
we are doubly glad to see in that most acerb, honest, and 
ingrained organ of English self-sufficiency, the London Athe- 
neum, an appreciative article on the excellencies achieved by 
the long-contemned printers of the United States. Our stern, 
uncompromising, frequently atrabilious critic had under con- 
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| further advancement in the future 


The sneering interrogatory, ‘‘ Who reads an Ameri- | 
can book ?”’ insolently put by the Edinburgh Review, was first | 


| letter in the English alphabet. 





an honor to the craft, the CIRCULAR for the past eight | 
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sideration a dainty volume of poems from the Riverside Press, 
when a stern sense of justice compelled him to turn to the ex- 
quisite workmanship of American printers. He says, ‘* No 
European printer need be ashamed of this volume.’’ Not only 
English, let us mark, but European! Our savage foe having 
relented and taken us by the hand, commands place for us in 
the front rank of the far-famed printers of France, Holland, 


Belgium, Germany, and Austria. So justice from abroad, in 


| coming slowly to our native brethren of the type, has come at 
for the missing metal by stating that his apprentice boys had a 


His office | 


last in a generous fulness which in a measure compensates for 
the delay. 

Without any desire to boast, we may with all truth and 
becoming modesty say, that the excellent typographic work 


| thus far done by our countrymen is but an earnest of what we 


printing establishment in St. Petersburg, or anywhere else in | will do in the future. As our countrymen have moved steadily 


Type may be stolen in the night | 


upward on the plane of literature, so will they advance on the 


road of superiority in typography. To have so early, in our 


| bustling history, gained an equal place beside the most accom- 
plished printers of Europe, is an achievement of magnitude, of 


which we are most proud, because it gives assurance of still 
a sure ground for the hope 
that, by the end of the nineteenth century, the United States will 


produce the best printed books in the world, as well as issue 
| the most enterprising newspapers and most taking periodicals. 
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INDIANA ITEMS. 


— W. H. H. Lewis, aged sixty-three, a veteran printer, who in early 
days established papers at Greencastle and Danville, dropped dead of 
heart disease on the 22d ult., while working at his case, on the Indian- 
apolis Sentine/. He was largely known. 

— The publishers of the State are moving to secure more satisfactory 
laws for publishers, and bills will be presented at the coming Legislature 
looking to their relief. The laws of the State are very loose in this respect 

— Mr. Fred. Baldwin, one of the oldest printers in the State, died at 
Logansport on the 27th ult. He had been unable to work for two years, 
The printers attended his 
funeral, on the 2gth ult., in a body. 

— The Frankfort Banner has put on a new dress, and will hereafter be 
published entirely at home, issuing two editions. 

— The Clay County £nterfrise, published at Brazil, has enlarged to 
an eight-column folio, formerly a seven-column. 
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Ir is well known that the letter e is used more than any other 
Each of the following verses 
contains every letter of the alphabet except the letter e: 
A jovial swain should not complain 
Of any buxom fair 
Who mocks his pain, and thinks it gain 
To quiz his awkward air. 
Quixotic boys, who look for joys, 
Quixotic hazards run; 
A lass annoys with trivial/toys, 
Opposing man for fun. 


—____—___ + @ + —_______ 


Mr. HENRY O. HouGHTON, the well-known publisher, 


| worked in a printer’s office when a boy, and began his college 


course at Burlington, Vt., with twelve cents in his pocket. 
was $300 dollars in debt when he graduated. 


He 


























SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


The following parties have kindly sent us specimens of some 


of their best jobs, for which we are greatly obliged, and return 
yur thanks: 

Allen, Lane & Scott, 229 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia 
Almanac Calendar Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Billstein & Son, 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 

Carter & Hussey, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Catcheside, W. F., London, E. C., England. 
Democratic Press, York, Pa. 

Donaldson & Co., 614 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
Dyer, L. W., 1424 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Edwards, Broughton & Co., Raleigh, N.C. 

Ehlers & Co., J. D., Baltimore, Md. 

Evans, Howell, Fourth and Library Sts., Philadelphia 
Fell & Co., Wm. F., 1220 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
Fitzgeorge & Stuckert, Trenton, N. J 

Ford & Rich, Portland, Me. 

Fricke & Kerbaugh, Germantown Av. and Broad St., 
Geddes’ Sons, 724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SIGNOR Fi_iprpo MARIoTTI has had the patience to count all 
the words in Dante’s ** Divina Commedia.’’ The number is 
the Inferno, 
the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso; or, as the work contains one 
He 


has ascertained that, deducting repetitions, the ninety-nine 


99,542, equally divided between the three parts 
hundred cantos, about a thousand words to each canto. 
thousand words of Dante consist of 269 adverbs, 2,637 sub- 


stantives, 927 adjectives, 1,752 verbs, etc.; 
have been used by the poet. 


in all, 5,860 words 


— —— 
Ir has long been known that there is in existence an auto- 
biography of Heine, which he himself regarded as a work of 
great importance. A writer in the A/ontagsd/att asserts that 
there are other writings of the poet which have not yet been 
published. A lady in Berlin, he says, possesses a manuscript 


in which Heine continues the ‘‘ Reise von Munchen nach 


Genus.’’ In style the work, as a whole, is said to have a close 


resemblance to the ‘‘ Reisebilder.’’ 
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| a State paper designed to fire America and sting England. 
| another tone he translates into human language, for the amuse- 
| ment of a court lady, the reflections, in the garden of her 
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FRANKLIN AS A WRITER. 

His pen was ready as his purse in the service of all human 
kindliness. And what a pen it was! It could discourse meta- 
physics so clearly and lucidly as to make them seem plain 
moralizing. It could tear a sophism to pieces by a mere query. 
It could make a simple tale read like a subtle argument. He 
could be grave and he could be gay ina breath. He could 
spend as much wit and humor ona Craven Street Gazette, 
which was meant only to amuse an old landlady away from 
home, and probably fearful that the world, or the Strand, 
would be out of joint before her return from Rochester, as on 


In 


house, of a gray-headed ephemera, full seven hours old, on the 
vanity of all things. His “ Petition of the Left Hand ”’ might 
have been composed by Addison. In it the left hand bewails 
the partiality which educates the right hand exclusively. 

Some of Franklin’s fables and tales have been so ab- 
sorbed into the thought of the world that their source is 
absolutely forgotten. Only in this way can we account for 
what was doubtless an unconscious plagiarism by an emi- 
nent sanitary authority, last year, of Franklin’s ‘* Economical 
Project for Diminishing the Cost of Light.’? The economy 
consisted simply in rising at six o’clock instead of nine or ten. 
A wakeful Parisian is represented as having discovered, to his 
great astonishment, that the sun actually began to shine at that 
hour. He calculated the saving to Paris in candle-light, 
should the city take advantage of the fact, at ninety-six 
million francs. But the philosophers of the town denied the 
fact They proved by common notoriety that there 
could have been no light abroad at six o’clock, and there- 
fore none could without. Their ex- 
planation was, that the ‘‘ windows, being accidentally left 
open, instead of letting in the light, had only served to 
let out the darkness.”’ 


itself. 


have entered from 


No one who listened last autumn to 
a reproduction of this bright little satire appears to have sus- 
pected its originality. That is a tribute to its modern air. But, 
in truth, ideas such as Franklin’s never become superannuated. 

Again, not every one who uses the expression ‘‘to pay dear 
for one’s whistle,’’ knows that the dear whistle was a purchase 
made by Franklin, when seven years old, with a pocketful of 
pence. Franklin’s store was too abundant for him to mind, 
though some of his fame went astray. ‘* You know,”’ he tells 
his daughter, ‘‘everything makes me recollect some story.” 
But it was not recollection so much as fancy. His fancy 
clothed every idea in circumstances. When the illustration had 
served its turn, he was indifferent what became of it. If he 
cared at all, it was that, when borrowed by a newspaper 
or magazine, it should have its proper allowance of long 
tailed s’s, and italics and capitals to the substantives. With 
his old printer’s prejudices, he could not understand the modern 
‘‘fondness for an even and uniform appearance of characters 
in the line.’? He was less delighted at the complimentary 


censure of Lord Mansfield upon his witty and bitter ‘* Edict of 


























the King of Prussia,’’ when reprinted in the Chronicle, than 
indignant that the Chronicle should have ‘stripped it of all 
the capitals and italics that intimate the allusions and mark the 
emphasis of written discourses, to bring them as near as possible 
to those spoken.’’ He thought such appeals to the eye help 
to raise a writer to the level of a speaker, who has at his com- 
mand both accent and gesture to point his period. 

Franklin did injustice to himself when he fancied he wanted 
any such mechanical aids. His English had been learned 
from the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and the Spectator. It had 
the force of Bunyan, without his ruggedness. It had the 
serene light of Addison, with tenfold his raciness and vigor. 
It sparkled with sarcasm as cutting as Voltaire’s, but all 
sweetened with humanity. If a David Hume might condemn 
here and there a sprinkling of such words as ‘* pejorate,”’ it 
was not from poverty, but from exuberance of diction that 
Franklin had exposed his vocabulary to criticism. Many of 
his inventions or adaptations, such as ‘‘colonize,’’ have been 
But he did not covet 
the fame of an inventor, whether in language, in morals, or in 


stamped long since as current English. 


politics. In language he was even declared a foe to innovation. 
Writing to Noah Webster, in 1789, he protests against the new 
verbs, ‘‘ notice,’’ : 


** advocate,’ He had as 


little ambition to be a classic as to be an innovator in English. 


and ‘* progress.”’ 


He wrote because he had something at the moment to say, 
with a view to procuring that something should at the moment 
be done.—Zdinburgh Review. 
ead sla dae 

PRINTING RAILROAD TICKETS. 

How many railroad tickets of all kinds are there printed and 
used in this country in the course of a year? ‘The answer to 
this question, if it were possible to give a correct and definite 
one, would probably greatly exceed the most extravagant esti- 
mate that the average observer or calculator could make. The 
quantity, though possibly less than the sandy grains of the 
desert, or the drops of water in the ocean, is, nevertheless, so 
vast as to almost challenge belief. Nothing short of a reckon- 
ing by hundreds of millions, and even billions, will answer in 
speaking of the annual product of railroad tickets in the United 
States. There are few industries of such magnitude of which 
so little is known as the manufacture of these insignificant-look 
ing pasteboards which you pay so roundly for before taking a 
ride in a railroad train or on a steamboat. 

Until within the last few years the printing of these tickets 
has been done in various sections of the country, each road 
patronizing establishments in their respective vicinities or con- 
veniently near their different headquarters. The Western roads, 
for instance, would have their work done in Chicago; the New 
England roads at Boston, Springfield, and New York; and the 
roads on the Pacific slope in San Francisco. As the railroad 
business of the country advanced and became perfected in 
organization, the system of one road issuing tickets of the 
coupon form over an indefinite number of other roads became 
established, and thus not only more tickets were required, but 
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ing. About the first to observe this new source of business and 





wealth was an Englishman named George Bailey, who is now 
recognized by his followers as the pioneer railroad-ticket printer 


of the country. He commenced the business on an extensive 


| scale in Buffalo, in about 1860, and a few years since retired 
| 


with an ample fortune. By making the business a specialty he 


| soon secured the patronage of nearly every railroad in this sec- 


of the United States. 
built exclusively for this particular line of work, and, of course, 


tion He had machinery and presses 
revolutionized the whole business, much to the cisgust and 
financial loss of hundreds of other printers in distant sections. 

But the business was too growing and promising to be long 
confined to a single section, and, through the genius and perse- 
verance of an indomitable Yankee, nearly one-half of the rail- 
road ticket business of the country has been secured to Boston. 
The gentleman most instrumental in bringing this about encoun- 
tered obstacles in carrying out his scheme which were sufficient 
to discourage any ordinary man. But gradually, the railroads 
in the Eastern States recognized the superior facilities afforded 
them nearer home, and it was only a brief period before the 
concern was flooded with orders from all over the world. Some 
twenty concerns in other parts of the country are engaged in 
the same line of business, but none of them so largely as the 
Boston. firm. 

The number of passengers which any given road may carry 
during a year does not by any means indicate the number of 
tickets which that road consumes. Forms are often renewed, 
and old issues of thousands and thousands of tickets destroyed 
without being used. Every ticket office, whether large or 
small, has to keep on hand a far greater number of tickets 
Probably fifty tickets 
are printed against every one that is sold. Thus, for instance, if 


than there is likely to be any call for. 


a road like the Boston and Albany carried ten millions of passen- 
gers in a year, a basis of five hundred million tickets would be 
required to keep all their offices supplied. 

The presses and machinery required are very complicated 
and expensive. Ordinary printing paraphernalia will not 
answer, for beside printing the usual face of the ticket, every 
one has to be numbered and counted. This is all done automa- 
tically by a single impression, and common local tickets are 
thus turned out at the rate of not less than twenty-five thousand 
per hour, and coupon tickets at a speed of about three thousand 
six hundred per hour. In the Boston establishment there are 
presses of this capacity in constant operation. A special sec- 
tion of the building is fitted up for this branch of the business, 
and none but those employed in this department are allowed 
toenter. Twenty-five hands are employed, among whom are 
half a dozen girls. The local tickets, after they have come 
from the press, are again counted by an ingeniously contrived 
machine, which never makes a mistake, and the coupon issues 


are counted by girls. All this having been done, the tickets 


e 
| are divided into packages of one hundred each, and when 


delivered to the roads a receipt for the exact number is required. 
Many roads from a distance telegraph their orders in the morn- 


there was at once a demand for their speedy and uniform print- | ing, and in the afternoon five hundred thousand tickets are 
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shipped in response. During the excursion season the establish- | 


ment is often kept running day and night. 


By the system of numbering and counting it should be | 


known just exactly how many tickets are delivered from the 
office. But what is to prevent an employé from printing dupli 


cate numbers and disposing of them? Nothing whatever. 


rT . . | 
The arrangements for preventing such an act as this, though as | 


perfect as possible, are not infallible. But detection of such 


pilfering is absolutely certain, and the employés are conscious | 


of this fact. 


railroad without the theft being traced. The railroads know 


the number on the face of every ticket sold, and, if a duplicate | 
number or an unsold number comes into their general ticket 


office after having been used, there is conclusive evidence that 


there is something loose in the printing office, and the matter of | our share to promote and conserve such freedom, and then the 


fastening the theft upon the guilty one is only the work of a 


moment. Above all this, none but men of known integrity 


are employed in this department, and where detection is so | 
swift and certain, the temptation to dishonesty is reduced to a | 


fraction. Of the billions of tickets which have been printed in 
the Boston concern, not a single instance of stealing by the 
employés has ever taken place.—Boston Herald. 


; FOE he Ee eR 
A NEWSPAPER AS SACRED AS THE BIBLE. 

A great and good newspaper is as sacred in its own way as 
the Bible. 
God to man, and of the very present word of man to God. 1 
do not stand with those who condemn anything beyond skim- 
ming over our paper and then tossing it aside. A good paper 
is as true a minister to the soul’s life as good bread is to the 
life of the body; and it has become about as indispensable. 1 


feel now and then as if I would like to read a great leader from 


my paper in the pulpit as a sort of second lesson. 

The old Scotch minister used to say, ‘‘I read my paper to 
see what the Lord is doing in the earth.’’ 
good saying. 


It was a wise and 
That minister prays and praises and preaches 
best who keeps up the steadiest intrmacy with some good paper, 
because he is taken outside himself for his matter, and finds 
his heart going out toward the whole living world in suppli- 
cation and thanksgiving; and that man preaches best who, 


being well-grounded in the old sacred verities, watches that 


mirror of the passing time, and so brings out of his treasury 


things new and old. 
There is one more word. You are in the habit of saying, 


‘* Ministers are only men after all,’’ and we must say the same 


of editors, and make a large allowance for them when they | 


do not chime in with our ideas, when we know that they are 
good men and true in their vocation. I know of no position 
so full of difficulty as this of a conductor of a great journal. 
His congregation is counted by tens of thousands, and every 
man of them wants the paper run his way, frets and fumes if 
it is not so, and writes a scolding letter or gives up his paper. 
This is all wrong, and is a perpetual threat to one of the finest 
treasures we possess 


the freedom of the press. Now we have 


free speech in the pulpit, and cherish it; we should have it also 


Not a single ticket could be taken and used on a 


| vented by old age or some physical defect. 


It has something in it of the very present word of | 





in the press, so it be clean and sturdy speech, and say with 
good John James Taylor, ‘I love the truth, even when it goes 
against myself.’’ 

It must be the first condition of the editorship of a great 
newspaper that the editor shall see further and wider than we 
do, as it is the first condition of a minister that he shall see 
deeper and higher; and so it is the sign of a sad limitation in 
hearers and readers that they should want to narrow all down 
to their line of vision. If the editor is a man we tie to, he 
must be a free man within certain large lines—larger, most 
likely, than we like to allow, else the day comes when he is 
not worth tying to. Of all places in the world to be guarded 
from a narrow, bigoted and sectarian spirit, I put the editor’s 


sanctum first after the Church. So let us see to it that we do 


| course of the great and good newspaper will be as that of the 


sun which shineth more and more unto the perfect day, and 


the whole image be of shining gold.—Rodert Collyer. 





a+ 
HOW TO WRITE WELL. 
It is possible for every one to learn to write well, unless pre- 


The following 


| directions for acquiring a good handwriting will be found of 


service. 
The first thing to learn is the proper holding of the pen, and 
to acquire this we refer to the published directions on the sub- 


ject. Next, instead of proceeding to copy an elegant letter or 


| copy-line, give especial attention to the elementary forms of 


letters, the strokes, ‘‘ pot-hooks,’’ continous ‘* m’s”’ and ‘*u’s”’ 


| given in writing exercises; not the formal ‘‘ pot-hooks’’ of 


school children, though they should be mastered, so much as 
the more free and flowing simple turns of commercial penman- 


ship. If a person can make these properly he must afterward 


| be able to write well, and until he is able to make them his 


hand will always be poor. The advantage of these elementary 
forms is that they show where the fault lies, and concentrate 
the effort to the correction of that one thing. They teach the 
first principles of writing, without understanding which one 
may try for a lifetime and never become a good penman. In 
learning to write there are two distinct educations, that of the 
eye or mind, to an understanding of the characteristics of good 
writing, and of the hand, as the servant to do exactly the 
mind’s bidding. It is a mistake to fancy that it is merely the 
hand which catches the trick of good writing; don’t try to 
imitate a whole line at once, but go over each letter by itself 
with the eye. Notice the particular shape and swing of letters 
and parts of letters, taking, say the tail of a ‘*y”’ 


or “tg,” 
imitating it, noting where you fall short, and keep on trying 
till you are perfect. This habit of taking your work to pieces, 
and examining and practicing on it bit by bit, is what will give 
you progress. Of course later on, when you feel yourself 
capable, you can proceed to copy whole lines and sentences. 
Lastly, supposing that you have considerably improved by the 
foregoing process, you want to fall into some particular style 


that shall be good and shall be your own. 
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It is an error to practice copying every piece of good writing 
you see, perhaps in a dozen different and opposite styles. 
There is one specimen—some one person’s handwriting per- 
haps, or some particular engraved writing, of which you have 
remarked, ‘‘I would like to write like that.’? Take that and 
make it your standard; conform to it always and to that alone. 
ae ae tee 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

Causeur knows that he will deserve and win the thanks of all 
managing editors if he can but impress these few simple rules 
upon the minds of those who write for the press: 
Why? 


it is often necessary to cut the pages into ‘‘ takes”’ for the com- 


I. Write upon one side of the sheet only. Because 
positors, and this cannot be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

II. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly careful in 
the matter of proper names, and words from foreign languages. 
Why ? 
compositor to waste his time puzzling out the results of your 


Because you have no right to ask either editor or 


selfishness. 


III. Don’t write in a microscopic hand. Why? Because 
the compositor has to read it across his case, at a distance of 
nearly two feet; also, because the editor often wants to make 
additions and other changes. 

IV. Don’t begin at the very top of the first page. Why? 
Because if you have written a head for your article, the editor 
will probably want to change it; and if you have not, which is 
the better way, he must write one. Besides, he wants room in 
which to write his instructions to the printer as to the type tobe 
used, where and when the proof is to be sent, etc. 

V. Never roll your manuscript. Why? Because it maddens 
and exasperates every one who touches it—editor, compositor, 
and proof-reader. 


VI. Be brief. Why? 
stories. The number of readers which any two articles have is 


Because people don’t read long 


inversely proportioned to the square of their respective length. 
That is, a half-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

VII. Have the fear of the waste-basket constantly and 
Why ? 


vast amount of useless labor, to say nothing of paper and 


steadily before your eyes. Because it will save you a 
postage. 

VIII. Always write your full name and address plainly at 
Why ? 
that the editor will want to communicate with you, and because 


the end of your letter. Because it will often happen 
he needs to know the writer’s name as a guarantee of good 
faith. 
name and address below it; it will never be divulged. 


If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your own 


IX. ‘* These precepts in thy memory keep,’’ and for fear you 
might forget them cut them out and put them where you can 
readily run through them when tempted to spill innocent 
ink, 


Causeur’s word for it, those who heed these rules will be | 


beloved and favored in every editorial sanctum.—Aoston Tran- 


script Causerie. 
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CHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 
The Atng Pao, or news of the capital, which is the official 
gazette of the empire, dates back certainly as far as the Tang 


| dynasty, which reigned from the seventh to the tenth centuries of 


the Christian era. This journal, or rather gazette, for it is hardly 
more than a record of official acts, is bound up in pamphlet form, 


| and is about six inches in length by some three inches broad, 


and has in each number twelve sheets, protected by a covering 


of yellow paper. Besides this government publication, there 


| are two other somewhat similar periodicals, the Sich Pen, in 
| manuscript, and the 7chang Pen, and a quarterly, called the 


Fa Tsing Aiu Shin, or annual of the empire. These, however, 


| are all gazettes rather than newspapers, and the institution of 


anything more nearly resembling the latter form of publication 
is due to the English editors of the Daz/y Press, at Hong. Kong, 
and the North China Herald, at Shanghai, which some con- 
siderable time back sent out from their offices some veritable 
newspapers printed in Chinese characters. 

The Shum Pao, which was long the most successful of the 
Chinese journals, was also the work of an Englishman; and 
the first Chinese papers, properly so called, were the Wie Pao 
and the / Pao, having a similar shape and form to the Shum 
Fao, and thus resembling an English paper, but advocating in 
their columns, instead of progress and liberality toward stran- 
gers, a very opposite policy. They were both outdone in their 
hostility to foreigners by the Si Pao, a daily paper, which was 
called the organ of the native functionaries, and which, by its 
successful rivalry, soon put an end to their existence. They 
had, however, previously shown their loyalty to the court by 
the devices they adopted at the time of the change of emperors 
in 1875. Upon the death of Toung-chi, in that year, the Shem 
Pao, as a sign of mourning, printed the whole number in blue 
ink, and on the accession of Konang-sou the same journal was 
entirely printed in black ink on scarlet paper, while the Vi 

‘ao contented itself with using bright red ink on the usual 
white ground. 
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NOTHING presents a sadder commentary upon the present 
condition of society than the large number of families, both in 
that 
Hundreds and thousands 


town and the country—but more especially in the latter 
subscribe to no paper of any kind. 
of families are thus growing utterly ignorant of what is trans- 
piring in the world around them—ignorant of the mighty 
events of the day. But who can tell the vast amount of injury 
that is being inflicted upon the rising generation—those who 
are to take our place in the busy world at no distant day 

growing up without any knowledge of the present or the past; 
this ignorance, too, being imbued into them by the sanction of 
those who should, and doubtless do, know better, did they only 
think of the injurious effect of their insanse course. Let the 
head of every family think of this, and place in the hands of 
those for whom he is responsible the means of acquiring some 
knowledge of the moving panorama in which we act our diffe- 


rent parts. 
-e- 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


DEAD matter—the obituary column.—New York News. 

A LARGE paper pulp mill is to be erected in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania. 

A BEGINNING has already been made in printing the Cata- 
logue of the Library of the British Museum. 


A COMPOSITOR justifies his takes and pastes his dupes; but 
he is a pretty good fellow after all.—Auffalo Courier. 

Ir is maliciously said that Victor Hugo never reads but 
always praises the books and manuscripts that are daily sent to 
him. 


THE rare copy of Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,”’’ unique by reason 
of Mrs. Shelley’s annotations, was recently sold at auction in 
London for $150. 

Mr. MuDIE took 1,500 copies of ‘* The Letters of Charles 
Dickens,’’ and the publishers had to go to press with a second 
edition before the first was out. 


Mr. P. B. Marston, the poet, is contributing short stories 
to the chief American magazines, which seem, says the A¢he- 
nezum, to be opening a new field to English writers. 


Mr. EpMUND W. Gosse’s selection of the best English odes 
from Spenser to Swinburne, with a critical introduction, will 
make one of the volumes of the Parchment Library. 


KENTUCKY country newspapers must rate low. A Morgan 
county preacher said, in a recent sermon, that one could buy a 
reputation from a newspaper by presenting the editor with a 
green cucumber. 

‘STRANGE Conduct of Loyal Commissioners’? was the 

headline that put an English country editor into jail for con- 
tempt, in an article reporting the doings of an election-investi- 
gating commission. 
The 
American publishers began with an edition of 1,800, which 
was sold out at once; and every month since then they have 
printed an edition of 1,000. 


FROUDE’s ‘* Czesar’’ has been an unexpected success. 


A FRENCH EDITOR, instead of offering his new subscribers 
chromos and clothes-wringers, offers them his portrait worked 
in his own hair. How many subscribers, we should like to 
know, will make this editor baldheaded ? 

‘* SLANGIANA,”’ a cyclopzedia of all the flash, cant, vagrant, 
vulgar, and fugitive words which have been or are in use 
among English-speaking people, is issued to subscribers, by 
Mr. H. D. Munton, of London, in monthly parts. 


A DIGEST of the British Government ‘‘ Blue Books,’’ relating 
to the Zulu war, has been prepared by Bishop Colenso, of 
Natal. The work is 750 pages long, and was wholly set up 
by Zulu type-setters in the Bishop’s private printing office. 


Ir is proposed to erect a memorial to William Caxton, Eng- 
land’s first printer, in the shape of a stained-glass window in 
the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster. The spot is appro- 
priate, for it is close by where Caxton set up his printing-press. 





AN English journalist was recently explaining why there are 
so few interviews in English journals. 
he, ‘‘ will go as far as an American, but they are so polite that 


**Our reporters,’’ said 


they do not wish to print a man’s ideas until after he is dead, 
and then it is too late.’’ 

THE phrase, ‘‘ The art preservative of all arts,”’ is taken 
from the inscription upon the facade of the house at Haarlem 
formerly occupied by Laurens Koster, to whom is attributed, 
among others, the invention of printing. Mention is first made 
of this inscription about 1628. 


IN an essay entitled ‘‘ Dickens as a Journalist,”’ 


in prepa- 
ration in England, there will be printed the first piece of de- 
scriptive reporting penned by Charles Dickens, and printed in 
the Morning Chronicle long before one word of his ‘* Sketches 


by Boz,’’ in the Evening Chronicle, was written. 


THe German ‘‘ Publishers’ Journal’’ has issued statistics 
concerning the number of periodical publications published in 
the world. According to it the total number is about 23,000, 
of which Germany boasts 3,778; England, 2,509; France, 
2,000; Italy, 1,226; Austria, 1,200; Russia, 500. Asia pro- 
duces 387; Africa, 50; America, 9,129; and Australia, 100. 

A BENGAL writer, Jogendaranath Bidyabhushan, has recently 
published in the vernacular a life of Mazzini, together with a 
short account of Italian history, his object being, as he says, 
to excite patriotic feelings among the Hindoos, and to teach 
them to prefer the good of their country to their self-interest. 


HARVARD has always been keenly alive to the power of the 
press in advertising. Moses King, an enterprising bookseller 
and publisher of Cambridge, has started the Harvard Register, 
a monthly quarto paper of twenty pages, which does not pro- 
fess to be an official publication, but to have the goodwill of 
the authorities. 

Tue Czar tightens his strictures on Russian newspapers. 
The publication of private advertisements in the journals of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg has been prohibited for a month, 
to prevent secret Nihilist announcements. The Nihilists have 
found most ingenious ways of giving information to each other 
through advertisements of cures for gout, sales of furniture, etc. 


KATE FIELD has confided to a Boston reporter the important 
fact that she prefers the short paragraphs in newspapers to the 
long and labored editorial articles. Some day Kate will come 
across a column article about herself, written by a woman, and 
will peruse it with intense interest, after which she will adit 
that for wild fascination there is nothing like a column of 
‘* friendly ’’ criticism. 

A PEASANT named Vang, who had exhibited remarkable 
literary gifts, died in Norway the other day, in his eighty-third 
year. He never rose beyond an humble office in the village 
school, but he published several important collections of folk 
music and folk songs, and in 1871 brought out a remarkable 
volume of local legends. He lived entirely among the people, 
and supported himself partly by teaching and partly by break- 


ing stones. 





























LITERARY HUMBUGS. 


The other day a lady who had passed through a good deal 
of hard study, and who has done some very clever writing in 
her way, leaned wearily back in her: chair, after a day’s read- 
ing, with a gesture and exclamation of despair. 

‘*Of what use is it,’’ said she, ‘‘that I read and try to re- 
member. 1 seem always at the threshold. Here I was con- 
gratulating myself that I knew considerable of literature, and 
yet I find in my study to-day no less than twenty authors 
alluded to of whom I never heard before in all my life.’’ 


”? 


‘* Reflect a moment,”’ said a friend; ‘‘ perhaps the writers 
never heard of them before, either.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*] mean that it is the fashion of a certain class of writers to 
appear learned by seeming to be familiar with ancient obscure 
philosophers, poets, etc., of whose identity the great world is 
ignorant. They do not quote from them with any sign to indi- 
cate that they are generally unknown, but mention them as 
they would Dante, or Milton, or, indeed, Longfellow and 
Emerson. Yet they may, and probably have, stumbled upon 
the names as you have stumbled upon them to-day.’’ 

‘* Tell me,’’ said the iconoclast, continuing and turning over 
the leaves of the books the lady had been reading, ‘* could you 
not write an article filled with allusions to men of whom you 
never heard until now? Thus: Here are two books of widely 
different styles. One, I see, is a novel, the other a semi-scien- 
tific work. Suppose you write an essay, and glibly lug in their 
names and quotations as if they were every-day affairs with 
you; do you not suppose that plenty of persons would read 
the article and clasp their hands, and sigh as you have 
done ?”’ 

‘* But what a fraud that would be!’’ said Miss Innocent. 

‘*Exactly, and it is fraud here as well; not because the 
writers are quoted, but because they are quoted familiarly, as 
if they were standard authors. No man or woman can keep 
up with current literature, be well up in the classics and the 
innumerable books of history, poetry, science, etc., of the last 
three hundred years, as the writer pretends to be, and at the 
same time delve so industriously into antiquated and obscure 
books as to be on familiar terms with them. Here are a dozen 
writers mentioned of whom nine-tenths of the tolerably well- 
read world never heard. This man has stumbled upon these 
names as you have stumbled upon them, and it would probably 
be no more improper for you to assume intimate acquaintance 
with them than it is for him. There are those, of course, who 
make a sort of business of this literary research, and spend 
their time in disinterring long-forgotten names; but such per- 
sons do not write stories any more than the antiquarian deals 
in modern dry goods. Therefore, I say, do not despair, only 
be franker than the writer who has deceived you.’’—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

-@-+ 

THE photo-lithographic reproductions of the rare Shakspeare 
quartos are putting the original sources of the text within reach 
of enthusiasts of moderate means. 


| same State 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Weekly Democrat, of Delaware, Ohio, is no longer published. 


Welker Given has taken editorial charge of the Peoria (Ill.) 7ran 


| script. 


J. K. Fairchild has sold the Sentine/, of St. Ignace, Mich., 
Higgins 


to L. H. 


The Muscatine (lowa) News has been removed to Wheatland, in the 
The Lesson in Chalk, of Berlin, N. J., has suspended publication for 
the present. 
The Daily Post, of Danville, 
r. Sutherlin. 


Va., has been sold at sheriff’s sale to W. 


The Atchison (Kansas) Patriot has been changed from an evening to 
a morning paper. 


Frank Onderdonk has purchased a half-interest in the Grand Rapids 


| (Mich.) Tribune. 


Lewis Hanes has relinquished the editorial control of the Statesville 
N.C.) Landmark. 

The contract for the State printing of Nebraska has been awarded to 
the Lincoln Yournal. 

The Heradd, of Newburyport, Mass., has begun the publication of a 
daily evening edition. 

Rev. R. M. Patterson, D. D., has assumed editorial charge of the 
Presbyterian Fournal. 

Mrs. P. J. Mangen has assumed the position of local editor of the 
Pottstown. (Pa.) Chronicle. 

Cincinnati’s daily papers are running races with each other in getting 
out extras and triple sheets. 

Moncure D. Conway has returned to London and resumed his letters 
to the Cincinnati Commercial. 

By order of the Sultan, Arabic newspapers have been established at 
Mecca, Bagdad, and Aleppo. 

Mrs. Laura C. Arnold has bought the Democrat, of Columbus, Ind., 
and will manage it editorially. 

C. B. Farwell, of Chicago, has sued the Daily News of that city for 
libel; he asks for $50,000 damages. 

Ihe Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner has been increased in size by the addi- 
tion of one column to each of its pages. 

Robert Bonner has his five sons associated with him in the manage 
ment and publication of the New York Ledger. 

The Daily Free Press, of Sycamore, Ill., has been enlarged and placed 
under the editorial control of F. O. Van Galder. 

The Hastings (Neb.) Gazette and Yourna/ have been consolidated, and 
the united sheets bear the name of Gazette-Fournad. 

There are eight hundred and thirty-five newspapers published in Penn- 
sylvania; of this number eighty-seven are dailies 

Next year will be the centenary of the printing of the first book in 
Vienna, and the event is to be fittingly commemorated. 

John E. Barrett, of the Scranton Republican, and a story writer for the 
New York Week/y, is representing the Press of this city at Harrisburg. 

Trenton, N. J., has a new weekly paper, devoted exclusively to 


Itis called the Jersey Blue. 


National Guard and Grand Army interests. 

R. M. Pulsifer, one of the proprietors; and editors of the Boston 
Herald, has been re-elected Mayor of Newton, Mass., by a unanimous 
vote. 

Charles Bosnerein, one of the editors of the H/ende/s Blad, the leading 
daily paper of Amsterdam, Holland, is making a tour of the United 
States. 

John G. Thompson, the sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, has purchased a one-half interest in the Columbus (Ohio) Daily 
Times. 


























Dr. Robert Wallace, who succeeded Alexander Russel as editor of the 
Scotsman, is about giving up editorial life to become a man of letters, in 
London 

James F. Jerome has withdrawa from the editorial staff of the New 
York Tribune to accept the position of managing editor of the Omaha 
Herald 

Wm. L 
the New York 7imes, to accept a place in the publishing house of the 


Alden has severed his connection with the editorial staff of 


Harper Brothers. 

Among those who have promised their co-operation to the London Art 

urnai, under its new editor, are Ruskin, Professor Coburn, Holman 
Hunt, and Browne Jones 

M. Watford has retired from the editorship of the Antiguary to start a 
new antiquarian magazine. His old place will be supplied by the Fellows 
f the Society of Antiquaries. 

Haines & Beardsley, publishers of the Wayne County (Pa.) /nde- 
pendent, have dissolved partnership, B. F. Haines, the founder of the 


journal, continuing the business 


The Republican and Leader, of Malvern, lowa, have been united by 
the respective owners entering into partnership. The Repudlican-Leader 
s the name of the combined journal. 


of the 
Saturday Evening Express, an eight-page weekly, devoted to the inte- 


Foote & Wright have, at Ithaca, N. ¥Y., commenced the issue 
rests of Ithaca, and independent in politics. 

A daily paper in the Italian language has been established’in New 
York city; its name is // Progresso ltalo-Americano. Messrs. Barroti 
and Polidori are the editors and proprietors. 

Che Progressive World is the title of a new four-page weekly, started 
at Baltimore, Md., by Jacob Rosenfeld 
rests, independently of dominant political parties 


Its aim is to champion local inte- 


The Evening /tem is a new four-page weekly, established in Baltimore, 
Md., by Maurice J 
rary, and family paper 


Ill health has compelled J. E. Chamberlin to resign the managing edi- 


It proposes to be an independent news, lite- 
Wm. J. Cook is the editor 


Lobe 


torship of the Chicago 7imes. Clinton E. Snowden, for many years the 
city editor of the paper, is Mr. Chamberlin’s successor 

Albert Clark has sold the St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger to S. B. Pettin- 
gill, formerly of the Rutland (Vt.) Herald and Globe, who has consoli- 
dated his recent purchase with the St. Albans Messenger. 

The Sunday issues of the Richmond, Va., dailies were formerly pub- 


lished on that day and dated Monday. Now they are both dated and 


printed on Sunday, and publication is intermitted on Mondays. 


The Cad/ has just gone into 
The Sunday Call, although 


The Altoona (Pa.) papers are flourishing 
a new building, and so has the 7ribune 
only six months old, claims a circulation of four thousand weekly. 

Land and Liberty, the Nihilist organ, continues to be circulated in 
Russia. The editors of the Golos and St. Petersburg Gazette recently 
received two numbers, delivered by hand, and stamped with the cheerful 
seal of the Revolutionary Committee, consisting of a dagger, hatchet, and 
revolver, crossed. 

After nearly sixty years of active journalistic work S.C. Hall, of the 
London Art Yournal, has retired to private life. He founded the latter 
publication in 1839, and was its editor from the initial number until his 
recent retirement 

P. F. Smith has, at Pittsburgh, commenced the publication of the 
Evening Transcript, a one-cent afternoon newspaper. It is Republican 
in politics, but claims to be untrammeled in the expression of views upon 
purely party matters. J. W. Fitch is the editor. 

4 new paper has been started in Paris called 7he /diot, and the humor- 
ist of the New Orleans Picayune expects it to break up the habit local 
reporters have of using the word ‘‘we.’’ Don’t know, perhaps it is set 
going in order to compete with the other paper lately started there, Ni 
Dieu ni Maitre, or, Neither God nor master. Blanquin is the editor of 


the latter sheet 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Law Relating to Stocks, Bonds, and other Securities in the United States. 

By Francis A. Lewis, Jr. Philadelphia. Rees Welsh & Co. 

This carefully-prepared and long-needed work supplies a want long 
felt by all classes of our investors, and in issuing it, Messrs. Welsh & Co. 
have done the publica real service. The author, Mr. Lewis, who is a 
learned and prominent member of the Philadelphia bar, some years ago 
commenced collecting judicial decisions bearing upon the subject of money 
securities, more particularly bonds and stocks. Struck with the grave 
importance of these opinions, how largely they governed daily monetary 
transactions in every city of the country, Mr. Lewis was led to prepare 
the present excellent volume, which, while it is a new departure in our 
legal literature, is a law book of utmost value to tens of thousands of 


people not lawyers. The author has done his work completely and well 


A Handbook of Punctuation 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Not a new book on an important subject this, but one that has been 


By Joseph A. Turner. Philadelphia 


used with gratifying success for several sessions in the Hollins Institute, 
Virginia, where the author fills the chair of English and Modern Lan- 
guages. With some slight emendations the system of punctuation has 
Professor Turner’s main aim is to make rules for 
punctuation less a matter of routine, and based more on valid principles. 


been put in book form. 


bidocq; the French Detective 


An Autobiogr: phy. 
B. Peterson & Bros. 


Philadelphia. T 
There are few more startling books in the language—as a matter of 
course, it is translated from the French. All of its fascinating chapters 
deal with real life, as found in its?most abnormal forms in the metropolis 
of France, and laid bare to the light of day by the chief of a system of 
police espionage unequaled in the world for completeness of organization. 
Vidocgq relates his numerous wonderful adventures in a straightforward, 
unassuming style, that adds greatly to the charm of the highly interest- 
ing narrative. The volume is embellished with a portrait of Vidocq, a 
fac-simile of his autograph, and numerous spirited engravings from origi- 
nal designs by Cruikshank. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie contributes an 


introductory chapter replete with personal recollections of Vidocq 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

With the first number for the new year this admirable monthly enters 
upon a new series characterized by a change in form, embellishment of 
cover and a material reduction in price. The contents of the magazine 
are fully up to their old standard of excellence. In the present issue we 
have a chatty art article from the pen of Margaret B. Wright; John 
Foster Kirk contributes a valuable paper on ‘‘ Madame De Stael;” a 
very readable sketch is ‘‘ The Occultation of a Honey-Moon,”’ from the 
bright pen of Louise Stockton. ‘‘ Race in Brazil’ imparts a deal of 
information. 
Pyne, under the caption of ‘‘Out-Door Life on the Rhine.”” ‘Our 
Monthly Gossip” is genially garrulous: the book reviews are full and 


Reminiscences of European travel are related by Marriott 


impartial. 
Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co 
The first number for 1881 of this excellent monthly gives rare promise 


Potter's American Monthly 


of improvement for the ensuing twelvemonth, without any change in 
the characteristics which have rendered the Potter’s American con- 
spicuous and popular among magazines. Josephine Clifford has the 
post of honor with the “City of the Angels,’’ being a vivid, yet 
faithful description of Los Angeles, California. Emily F. Wheeler 
graphically describes ‘‘ A Latter Day Saint ;’’ ‘‘Smooth Surfaces’’ are 
expatiated upon by Horace Cox. Lovers of ‘‘ Art Needle-Work”’ will 
find much to interest ina paper bearing that name. Murcius indulges 
in ‘‘ Chit-Chat on Music :’’ Paul Mendelssohn writes of ‘‘ Offenbach the 
Composer ;”’ Marion H. Ford imparts valuable information on “‘ Attract- 
ive Homes.”” A number of seasonable stories are given; the poems are 
numerous and good; the current topics and table-talk are, as usual, ex- 


cellent. Twenty-eight pictures embellish the number. 
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Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and Mrs. S. 

A. Shields. 

With the commencement of 1881, the enterprising publishers of the 
famous and favorite ‘‘ Lady’s Book’’ take a new departure by publishing 
a charming novel, complete in the January issue—a practice that will be 
continued throughout the year, giving the readers twelve novels this year. 
Ihe other many distinguishing features have not been neglected ; on the 
contrary, they show unmistakable signs of further improvement. “‘ Jim, 
the Parson,”’ is the name of the novel in the current number; it is from 
the pen of E.. Bedell Benjamin. Several short stories by talented writers 
are given; also poems, sketches, essays, amusernents for the parlor, fire- 
side, and nursery, and all the very latest fashion news, copiously illus- 
trated by colored and wood engravings. 


2e- 
OBITUARY. 

L. Theodore Esling, publisher of the Newark (Del.) Ledger, was 
buried from the Deer Park Hotel, in Newark, on December 31, 1880. 
Mr. Esling was a young man of excellent character and habits, a gradu- 
ate of Grant, Faries & Rodgers’ printing office in this city, who removed 
to Delaware about three years ago. 

Robert Morton, who, in connection with James P. Taylor, for several 
years published the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of the Times, died sud- 
denly, at his home in Philadelphia, on December 23, 1880. Mr. Morton 
was a good printer, and was endowed with an amiable temperament that 
endeared him to all with whom he mingled in the various relations of 
life, both business and social. 

Henry Franz, formerly of John C. Copper & Co., Philadelphia, died in 
this city on December 27, 1880, after a severe, prolonged illness, in the 
forty-second year of his age. 

Janies Denn, for many years a compositor on the Philadelphia /nguirer, 
died on Monday, January 3, after a long illness. 
ticeship in the Salem (N. J.) Sundeam office. 

Thomas A. Adams, author of ‘‘ Adams’ Typographia,”’ died at his 
nome in Philadelphia, on Jan. 15, and was buried Jan. 19, at the Church 
of St. James the Less. He was about seventy years of age when he died. 


He served his appren- 








PRINTER, WITH A LITTLE CAPITAL, CAN LEARN OF 
a rich investment, by sending a postal card to ‘‘ X,”’ 
Jamestown, N.Y. 





IRST-CLASS PROOF-READER WILL 
liberty. Unexceptionable reference. 
CircuLar Office. 


SHORTLY BE AT 
Address ‘‘ D. G.,”’ Printers’ 








EWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE, ON FAVOR- 
N able terms ; located in the town of Newark, Del. For terms, etc., 
A. J. HOSSINGER, 

Newark, Delaware. 


apply to 





ANTED—AN INTELLIGENT READER, FROM A PHILA- 

delphia printing office, to revise a Biographical Dictionary, and 
Appendix the same to date—a big job, for which fair remuneration will 
be paid. Address, stating qualifications, ‘‘ B. B. G.,’’ care PrinTER’s 
Circuvar, Philadelphia. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





he SALE—A PAYING NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING 


office, in flourishing town on R. & C. R. R.; well stocked with all 
necessary material; good run of trade, which can all be retained. Circu- 
lation 850. Office (only one in the town) established 11 years; paper 2 
years. Can be bought low for cash, at once. Satisfactory reason for 
selling. Address VON NIEDA BROS., 
Ephrata, Pa. 





ATENT READY CUT BLANKS FOR | 


ELECTION STICKERS. 
JAMES ARNOLD, 522 Minor Street, Phila. 


Brevier, Pica, and Great Primer in Stock. 








CIRCULAR. 


TO PRINTERS. 


$2,500 WILL BUY A JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


invoicing $3,000, which has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years ; situated in one of the liveliest towns in America. A splendid open- 
ing for the right party. None but a cash man need reply. 


Address Box 501, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











A VALUABLE WORK 


FOR 


PROOF-READERS AND COMPOSITORS. 
TURNER'S PUNCTUATION. 


A Handbook of Punctuation, containing the more import- 
ant Rules and an Exposition of Principles upon 
which they Depend. By Prof. Joseph A. 

Turner, M. A. New, Revised Edition. 
16mo. Limp cloth. 75 cents. 


In this excellent treatise, the art of punctuation, which is so often 
neglected by careless writers, or left to the traditional routine and arbi- 
trary rules of the printing office, is reduced to a system of principles 
The 
author is no friend to the innovations which have crept into many Ameri- 


founded on verbal construction, and the correct use of language. 


can composing-rooms, and insists on an adherence to the customs of 
standard English writers and intelligent printers, which are founded on 
the genius of the language and its grammatical conditions. The study 
and adoption of the rules here suggested might prevent the speckled ap- 
pearance of many pages bearing the impress of respectable printers.— 
New York Tribune. Beas 

As it is the latest, so it seems to us the best, of the shorter manuals on 
the subject to which it relates. We can hardly speak too highly of the 
method of this work; it is that of a wise and skilful teacher. There are 
few printers who would not profit by it ; “but it does not pretend to meet 
all the exigencies of the craft.—New York Nation. 


Full of excellent suggestion, conveyed with brevity and clearness. 
The rules he lays down for punctuation are clear, concise, and common- 
sense.—National Quarterly Review. 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Mail, Post- 
age Prepaid, on Receipt of the Price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





REMOVAL. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 
A. G. ELLIOT, 


FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TO 


RALPH MILLS. RALSTON MILLS. 
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ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Leading Numbers—048, 14, 130, 333, 131. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO. 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





CORNER SIXTH AND|CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 
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A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 


manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 





The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





VANDERBURGH, WELLS & (0,, 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS’ 


WAREHOUSE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, etc 
WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. 
WOODS AND TOOLS, eto., FOR ENGRAVERS. 


MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 


| 
110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., | 


NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meter & Co. are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. s290, NEW YORK. 


Facrorirs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





at) 
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OSSOUP XZ 3 
WOOD AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO.) 
: NUADEMA AARP R..| | 
SPECIMEN CIRCULAR UPON APPLICATION.—MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ZA. WE WESTAM SL. 


ela na Cod e.8'9 9s Cod 


ND FOR ESTIMATES (C>7~— 


| WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(SUCCESSORS TO R. F. COLE & CO.,) 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 

| BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY AND MAPLE 

FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 
| 201,203 & wea STREET, 
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CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTELT AND PUBLISHED. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. 


PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRAT TOOCMAT & CO. 
134 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


=} 
Fa AQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 





TO PRINTERS. 


USE FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


PATENT ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
“The Best in Use,” and most Economical. Give it a Trial. 
ALSO, OUR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Orders solicited. 


CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


’S SONS’ 
We print the following sizes, measure thirteen JAMES CONNER 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 


5-column quarto, 6-column quarto 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer 
fuily given by 
BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
FOR SALE. 
HICKOK 
PENNSYLVANIA RULING MACHINE. 


Has been little Used, and is in Good Order. 
Price, 8200, Packed for Shipment. 
THOMAS W. PRICE Co., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. DILL, 


PRACTICAL 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, | 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





505 Minor St., Philadelphia. Engraving Metal turnished to Engravers. 








E. CLAXTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Booksellers, {mporters and Stationers, 


930 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J.&J.8S. BARBER, 
621 and 623 Commerce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Binders’ Cloth, Tar and | 


Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, | 
Bonnet and Press 


NEW YORK 


WOOD TYPE MFRING CO, 


44 ANN STREET, 


BOARDS. 


NEW YORK. 


J, F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


WOOD TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


Furniture, Rule, etc., 
Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 


aby 
_ 
+ LCE 3 
; alll WX A _ 
RK ENGRAVER WOOD. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., JAMES ARNOLD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS,  poox sraperR anp PAPER 


AND 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, RULER FOR THE TRADE. 
715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


To parties about purchasing a stock of Stationery, special induce- PERFORATING 
ments are offered. 


BEST FACILITIES FOR 


#e- AN EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCK IS CORDIALLY INVITED.-ea EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON « CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. CHAS, 1, BAINBRIDGE'S SONS, 
WAREHOUSE |NO. 813 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. CARD STOCK 
_H. B. SOMMER & CO. on 
one Ne FINE STATIONERY, 


SHIPPING TAGS, GUM LABELS, ETC. 33 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Novelty Staple Punch ; Clincher, and 500 Staples, Complete, 
by Mail, 60c. Binds 1 Sheet, or 100 ata time, quiekly and MUM FORD & HANSON, 
easily Perforated Gum Labels in Sheets, Cheap and Con- 
venient for Printing Samples Free. ELECTROTYPERS, 


EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sowse, asin "=. wt Southwick, McCay & Co., Book and Job Work promptly attended to 
Booksellers and Stationers. | 


Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. PAMPH LET BIN DERS, H. N. RYAN & OO,, Act. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 38 HUDSON STREET, OIL DEALERS 


and Fancy Stationery. 
3 PHILADELPHIA. 
530 MARKET, 3 dcors below Sixth, 423 NORTH SECOND ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. -amphiet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


HOFSTETTER BROS., cusimanay mainte 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS AND PAPER RULERS GEO. W. METZ & SONS, 


FOR THE TRADE. MANUFACTURERS OF 


915 AND 917 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Brushes and Bellows 
PERFORATING, ALSO NUMBERING OF OHEOKS, BONDS, ETO. cah cade 


Bell Telephone Communication. Orders by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. 909 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 


522 MINOR STREET, 





SELLING AGENTS 
NOVELTY STAPLE PUNCH. 





Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. 





5 int past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli - 
ar f lll In TESS ul fT able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 
; se from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to @. Can be attached by any person to any press or 
. —= goss _ machine, with three smail screws, and require no watching or attention. 
. Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an - 
Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 


“BART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” In Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price $10. 


A . — Furnish wholesale or retail icati e 
are now used extensively on all kinds of printing shed at wholesale etail on application to the Manufacturer, 


presses and machinery. Having been sold for the H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED SIXTEEN YEARS. 





GODFREY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND. 


MELTS READILY; POURS THIN. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


-_—————_ +20 


ROLLERS CAST DAILY—SOFT, TOUGH, AND ELASTIC: GOOD SUCTION. 
CAN BE WASHED WITH LYE, AND WILL WORK IN DAMP WEATHER. 


CAN BE USED ON ANY PRESS. 
PRICE 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


Manufactory-325 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


N.B-NOT A GLYCERINE COMPOSITION. 


J.G. DITMAN & CO.,, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 


BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAXEKERS, 
PRINTERS; LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 


MEGARGEHEH BROSBS., 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 


SIZED AND SUPER-OALENDERED PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, OOLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 


















































W. D. WILSON & CO, 
PRINTING IN 


MANUFACTURERS, 


325 PEARL STREET, (Harper's Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 


used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make orto maintain. Ad// expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. Scuieicner, Scuumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirMInGHAM, Conn., February sth, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many qualities. We laced it 
on thé third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as @ gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. ScHieicHer, Scuumm & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Puirapecpenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GenTLeMEN : Having one of the “‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, | take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has #o eguad; the gas consumption is but from to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& cCoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ceo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 
BOOKBUVDERS’, PRIVTERS’ AND PAPER-DORMARERS” MACHINERY 


25 Beekman St., New York. 152 and 154 Monroe St., Chicago. 


os 


THE 


SANBORN CUTTING MACHINES! 


OVER 3,000 IN USE! 





Hand or Power Lever Paper Cutter. 
To cut and square 34 inches. Price, $600 To cut and square 44 inches Price, $900 
To cut and square 38 inches Price, 750 | Tocut and square 48 inches.... . Price, 1000 


LARGER SIZE TO ORDER. 
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“SUPERIOR” JOB PRINTING PRESS 


WITH AUTOMATIC BRAYER AND INK DISTRIBUTOR. 


GEO. W. HUNT’S PATENT. 


MANUFACTURED BY E. REMINGTON & SONS, ILION, N.Y. 


In designing the “‘ SUPERIOR"’ I have sought, in combination with great strength and symmetry of proportion, to make it powerful and 
accurate in the impression—economical and perfect in the use and distribution of the Ink—convenient for making ready—and most profitable in its 
adaptations for the varied requirements of a Job office, and no expense has been spared necessary thereto; and in these particulars I feel assured that 
I have succeeded, as the continually received testimonials do show ; and so ] recommend this Press to the printing trade, seeking a share of your 
patronage, claiming that this my latest Press is the ‘SUPERIOR "’ among Job Presses, or other Printing Machines so called. 

GEO. W. HUNT, Patentee. 








SIZES AND PRICES 
OF 
“SUPERIOR” PRESSES 
NOW READY, VIZ.: 

Quarto Medium, Regular. 

)X 13 inside of chase, with extra 
large outfit of chases, etc.. . $275 

Same, with Automatic Brayer and 
Ink Distributor. . .... . 800 
Boxing ae 6 





Half Folio Size. 
11 < 16, fitted with chase 114% x 
16, inches, with outfitas above 3§0 
Same, with Automatic Brayer and 
Ink Distributor. . “en ae 
Boxing samen 7 
Steam Fixtures, when ordered with 


4 « «<6 ct Gs eae 15 


New York, April 8, 1880. 
In short, } wonsider your Press equal to 
all others in every point, combining all 
their best qualities in one, and excelling 
them all in several important particulars 
of great utility and convenience. 
Perer Ecker, 
35 Fulton St., N. Y. 
I fully endorse the above recommend- 
ation. 
Cuas. Seeseck, Pressman 


Brooxtyn, Feb. 17, 1880. 
There is no Press in the market that can 
equal it. I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing the ‘‘Superior "’ to the trade. 


Geo. W. Pxui.utrs, 
arsouT enos ee 


286 Smith St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ = : = — _ oa 


Among the advantages found in the * SUPERIOR,” aside from its great power and accuracy of impression, are the following, viz. : 

The Frame is one solid casting of great strength. 

The Ink is supplied automatically, stopped and started at will, the distribution and supply are regular and perfect. 

The impression is thrown-off, and the inking suspended as required, in one operation, at will of the operator. 

The Grippers are movable to the form or tympan for adjustment. The Form Rollers are held in solid carrier heads, no hooks used 

The Platen is let into the beam, is solid and firm when set to the impression. 

The Tables, for receiving and laying the sheets, are cabinet finished black walnut, provided with a drawer for convenience of the operator. 

All Presses are thoroughly tried at the Works before being shipped, and the same delivered free in New York, or on board cars at Ilion, N. Y., 
and subject to risk of purchaser, unless otherwise expressed 


Address E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


WESTERN OFFICES. PRESS DEPARTMENT, 57 Reade Street, New York. 
H. HARTT & CO., 172 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. P. YORKSTON, 211 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Gordon's Franklin Printing Presses, 


7 CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION “6x 


97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





CIiReUcLaR. 


“LIBERTY” 


Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World's Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. 


3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 Roller Mould, 1 
Wrenches, go with each Press 

The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 
sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its or7 
ginal parts and peculiar exceliencies, while other competitors have 
labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,”’ 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 
LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 
accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit'es as 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in 2om- 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 
ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 
color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection im 
register 

Sizes and reduced Prices furnished on applicati»n. 
; SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York. 





THE IMPROVED 
Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 
SIZES AND PRICES : 


8x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra. 
11 x 17 “ 300 rs “ “ “ “ 


Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 


_ , 
Machine Works. 59 Ann St., { NEW YORK. 


DEGENER PRESS 
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THE LEADING es VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 




















“‘ PEERLESS’ PRESS. “‘ PEERLESS"’ cu 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y { fa"twcwncs'seseet” =.” | = 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED 70 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND Du AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 





ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT OONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 














(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


Domes —--—_- --__ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, zwi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 64% x 23% inches inside. ..... 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside ceeeecceeseeeees $2 OO | 12x 18 inches inside 
8 x 13 . 2 50 | 14x 20 us 
10 x16 “Pe | 6s 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22¥ inches inside $3 00] 10x 22% inches inside.................... 


see 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN. 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S&S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, % 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. er 
17 X20 15 x 8% $10 00 
20 X 25 1% x10\% II oo 
24 X 29 22 x12% 12 00 
26 x 34 23% x15 13 00 
29 X 42 26% x 19 14 00 
32 X 47 29% x 21% 15 50 
35 X 51 32% x 234% 17 00 
38 x 55 354% x 25% 18 50 
41 x 60 38% x 27% 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


Size Pair, over all, Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
eee 37X28 15 x 8% $12 co 
dors COE 18 x 10% 13 00 

sss Om 22 x12\% 14 00 
ee | 23% x15 15 00 
_c«« Bae 26% x 19 16 50 
co + eee 29% x 21% 18 00 
owes BSG 32% x 234% 19 50 

- ++ 38x55 354 x 25% 21 50 

- + 41x60 38% x 27% 23 00 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. —— OR poor rear CHASE, 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
17 X 21 15S x19 $5 co 


1% IN. 1 IN. IRON 


ODED Ow 
+ 


1 IN. 
ex aw 


© 
- 


1 IN. IRON 
Zz 
ee 


wn 


14% IN, 


OLD OOS" 
n — 


on 


14% IN, 
wo 


No, 
1 


20 X 25 18 x23 8 50 


1 IN, IRON 


24 X 29 22 X27 9 
26 x 34 23% X 31% 95 
29 X 42 264% x 39% to 
32 X 47 29% x 44% 11 
35 X 51 3234 x 48% 

38 x 55 35% x 52% 

41 x Go 38% x 574 


Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE, 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 


z 
¥ 


) 
( 
) 
( 
5 
( 


14% IN. 


17 X 21 56 x19 
20 X 25 18 X23 


24 X 29 22 (X47 


N. I IN, IRON 


26 x 3 23% x 31% 
29 x 26% x 30% 
32 x 29% x 44% 
35 x 32% x 48% 
38 x 3544 x 52% 
40 x 38% x 57% 


News Chase. NEWS CHASE, 


S'ze each, over all, Size each, inside 


14% IN. 


1% IN 
LOL LL 


: 
a 


17 X 21 15 x19 

20 X 25 38 x23 

24X29 22 x 27 

26 x 34 23% x 31% 

29 X 42 26% x 39% 

32X47 29% x 44% 

35 X St 3244 x 48% 

38 x 55 35% x 524% 12 
> nee 39% x57% 33 Soa ei A 


SNA IAT Tia TGA TH ATTRA 


1 in, 14% IN. 1 IN. RON 
ee en 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the £ind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars,——-When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVieR than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Muvor St., PHia. 
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CAMPBELL 
PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office, No. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 
CHICAGO. ST, LOUIS. 


LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND OTHER MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Rovers. Ben. ROLvErs, seb. 
1. Campbell Two Revolution (Art)... . . . . . 14. -.3t x 46) 25. Potter Regular Drum Cylinder » «aw bp ee oe 
2. Campbell Two Revolution (Job and Book)... . .2...30 x 41 | 26. Potter ‘“ -- m ‘ Sea oe 
ee ey eee. ee er eee ee me we ore eee ——+ we 
4. Campbell m5 ee eee: ee Sees oe i ee Fee ee Oe Be 
SE OE ahs. 6 6% seater ee @...32 = 4/29. Taylor “ a re ee ee ch =a ee 
6. Campbell 1‘ nae Glee ee ale © oe S...gt & @ | 90. Cimelemne Rip Cotinder.. 2 gb hee ese 6 29 xX 42 
7. Campbell Complete. . . 2.2.2 6 5 we eee we oe Bee 2 23 2X 28| 32. Cincinnati Drum Cylinder. . ... . 5 ser atte Salo oe a 
S. Came ng 5 ne Nistdvade coena wat - - 2. « eB cts | Clee SS lea lte : Se a ste a 
a! er 2 ee 2 we ee Pe 0 A ae ere eee ee 2 31 x «46 
10. Hoe ‘“ ” se. ee ee Se er ae eee ere es a rn 2 28%x 40 
es. Boe Tawee Revolstion «53 ...... 6 dtc 2...33 X 50, 35. Montague... . Pv ‘ ‘ 5.18 = @ 
12. Hoe “ ite Wh eee ee ee 2...29 X 33 36. Paton Hand Stop Cylinder. . oo as Oe CBee oe wee 
ee eee ee ee S...3t = 4! 99. Homup Drum Cylnder. . 2. ie tte es ii. 2s 
14. Hoe Hand Stop Cylinder. . . Vert? <£., “o"°" -£& S| 8. Adams Bed and Platen. . : ae 4... .28 x 42 
15. Hoe “ ” “ pat me cad otels «a 0 oe: ae |e ee ” . wak« ? . St ae 
16. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder... . 2... 2... Ss. ..37 2 go 4 Adame “ 7. om wre ee a58 . Bene @® 2 
17. Hoe = * ES ES ee 2...3t x 46 41. Gordon Half Medium 
18. Hoe * ™ el te he ea ke ver - a | 2. Gordon Eighth “ Geom ss ae’ amet be 
19. Hoe - . > ar are, 3: So «Gide an | ct Concleme ee © ek nck ce 0 a twee cs 
20. Cottrell & Babcock Regular Drum Cylinder.... .4. ..41 x 60 44. CincinnatiQuarto Medium. ........... 
21. Cottrell & Babcock > “i aaa bs 6 stc.< «a a ae Lae See en 8 ees a wi 
22. Cottrell & Babcock ar ” ree Paes a me wi es Te os: ah tk ee 
23. Cottrell & Babcock ” ” 2 ws eee he + «24 X 30 47. Globe Quarto - ag ae ae 
~ 24. Cottrell & Babcock - "8 - 1022... .29 % 42 48. Hand Presses of Various Sizes and Makes... . . 
- see e 


All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


and gladly given. We solicit your correspondence. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO, 


FACTORY: OFFICE: 
Taunton, Mass. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
211 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 191 & 193 Clark Street, Chicago. 






































; : ee ee OF “| 
Printing § Lithographic Black & Colored : 


4 — INKS —- ; 
a Varnishes, Gold Size, &c. F 
E} Nos. 5151517 & 519 Miwor Street, PHitaperrita: jl 


: =| 
Uf 
4 63 i 

























LF The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling ul 
Al at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. LF 
; The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and {i 
iE will not clog on the rollers. =| 
1] SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade |(2 
(- of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. =| 
| PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. te 
LF LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very | 
iE best quality, always on hand. Lf 
J 
iu PRICH LIST. 
{] BLACK INKS. Per ib. RED INKS. Pers. | GREEN INKS. Per Ib. 
7u Fine Card or Wood Cut, 500 3.00 200 | Carmine, . ° ° : - 32,00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, . . 2.00 75 
Fine Gloss Cut, ° ° ° 3.00 200 1.00 | Lake, . . . ° ° . 10.00 500 8.00 | French Green, . ° . e : . . 3.00 [Al 
J| Extra Quick Drying Job, for | Crimson Lake, . ; z ‘ ; 5.00 3.00 | Lake Green—Light, ° ° . . - 3.00 ifr 
nu hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, . r - 1000 500 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, . . £50 200 150 100% 
[ — Fine Job, for sized and calend. : : Fine Red, . . > ; . 300 250 200 | Fine LightGreen, . ‘ ° 200 150 100 
J} paper, . , ° . 2,00 1.450 1.00 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, ° ‘ - 250 200 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, ° ° . 75 =—«50 
iE Extra ost Ont, for Cylinder . Seite ae Poster Red, ° 150 100 7 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, i Se 75 =—«5O | 
and Adam: Presses, . - 150 1.25 1.00 75 | Orange Mineral, ° oe hi a Lp =) 
IUf}] Wood Cut, for power presses, 75 50 40 30 aon | PRINTERS’ VARNISH = 
TL} Extra Fine Book, . . . 100 7% 50 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE , ft 
{ Good Book, ° ‘ ; - %% 5 Lh 380 COLORS No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, “ . . S62 ] 
1] Hand-Prees News, . . . 30 95 2 165 | ° at tr tenn ee pe 1 
J Dram Ovlinder ma 20 12 | RoyalPurple, . . . «. 2.00 16.00 8.00) « 9 « “ “ “ rr} 
fe Rotar aod Bullock News, B Wee se ek ee) eee Sg ° - 30 aay ge 
[ y Se ee aa . 5.00 se iain a hina oF a =| 
=I BLUE INKS Claret’ gp | Quick Drying Varnish, . . 75 60 50 
1 | . se nicl Cae By the gallon at special rates, 
iE Sxten Wine Ricans Bis, . ‘ ’ 250 2.00 Magenta, . ° ° ° ° ° 500 3.00 y the gallon at special ra’ 
| ines — Blue, + ing 742 180 | MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
1 Light Blue; Be eee ad be 100 75 6 |lakeBrown, . . . «© + «+ + 800 | No.0, S Dage cme gr oe Ce gi an 
E Light Label Blue, . ‘ ° 75 50 £0 | Chocolate Brown, " ;. ¥ . 1.50 “ 
= Ultramarine—Extra Fine, . . 3.00 $00 |FineGoldSiz,. . . . 200 180 1.00 2, 
l Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 100 75 50 40 |WineRawSienna, . . . 200 150 100, “ 3, 
| Snuff Brown, . ° . ° ° - £00 * 4 
Ly YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown, . gly Gan 150 | “ 5, 
Naples Yellow,. . - . . + £00 | FineDark Brown, . . =. 2.00 1.00 7% | “ 6, ek ae So a or 
| Fine Lemon Yellow, . 2.00 150 1.00 | FineLight Brown, . . . 200 100 75 By the gallon at special rates. 
=| Fine Orange Yellow, ° 2.00 1.50 1.00 \ Tints ofall shades and colors, . 2.00 1.50 1.00 
White Size, Mi SRT RO? aes 1.50 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
White Ink, ° . - 1900 % 5 impurities. 








7 Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 «50 
Poster Orange Yell6w, . . ~ 75 «(50 
sarinks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 


et, Philadelphia. 








R. $8. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Stre 














RULED BILLHEADS, 


STATEMEWIS, LEITER<° NOW AEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
? CARDS AND BLAIS 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


BRILLIANT ¢ CHROMO’ AND# ILLUMINATED’ CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS, 





FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
THOMAS W. PRICE CoO. 
No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


























